Analysis 


Few of us realize our fantasies concretely. Instead, we ex¬ 
press them symbolically in the form of a purchase. Thus, 
marketers can find opportunity in the common masculine 
dream themes that many men widely share. 

The masculine 
dreamscape 
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By Robert B. Settle and Pamela 

W hat is the first question 
people routinely ask 
about some person they 
haven’t yet met? Well, 
of course that depends on the person. 
But it doesn't depend on the person who 
is asking—rather , it depends on the 
person he or she is asking about! More 
precisely, it depends on the sex of the 
person who is the topic of conversation. 
Chances are pretty high that they’ll ask, 
“What does she look like?” if it’s a 
woman, and “What does he do?” if it’s 
a man that is the topic of the conversa¬ 
tion. 

While women are typically judged on 
their appearance , men are routinely de¬ 
fined and evaluated according to their 
performance. A man’s accomplish¬ 
ments are reflected mostly in his occupa¬ 
tion. But a man’s concerns about perfor¬ 
mance go much deeper than just his 
social image; they are reflected and am¬ 
plified in his concept of himself, in his 
self-image. Behavioral scientists con¬ 
tend that masculine concerns with per¬ 
formance are the result of the socializa¬ 
tion process, but socio-biologists can 
point to evidence that it is actually ge¬ 
netic and instinctive. 

Regardless of how it comes about, we 
are all captives of our gender identifica¬ 
tion. It determines how we feel about 
ourselves and affects our fondest dreams 


. Alreck 

and aspirations. As a result, it deter¬ 
mines the nature of every man’s most se¬ 
cret and intimate fantasies. 

Peeking Into Fantasyland 

Reading material and viewing habits 
are very indicative of people’s fantasies 
because they provide vicarious experi¬ 
ence and a means of escape from the 
drudgery of daily life—exactly as day¬ 
dreams and fantasies do. The demands 
of the situation often require us to pursue 
occupational or domestic tasks that are 
not of our choice. But we are free to pick 
and choose whatever form of escape we 
prefer. When people daydream or fanta¬ 
size, we can’t look into their minds to 
see what mental pictures they’re draw¬ 
ing for themselves. But we can readily 
observe what they watch on television or 
what they read in books and magazines. 

The paperback books and magazines 
popular among down-scale men and 
women reveal the differences between 
their fantasy landscapes. The romance 
novel, glamour, or movie magazine is to 
women what the detective or western 
novel and sports or sex-oriented maga¬ 
zines are men. Television viewing also 
reflects important differences between 
the dreamscapes of the working class 
men and women. Feminine devotion to 
the soap operas parallels masculine dedi¬ 
cation to crime dramas or action/adven¬ 
ture shows. 
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The Masculine Dreamscape 

TOPIC 

Down-Scale - Macho 

Up-Scale - Liberated 

SUCCESS 

Personal accomplishment. 
Dependability and stability. 

Professional achievements. 
Growth and advancement. 

CONQUEST 

Sexual domination of mates. 
Subjugation of inferiors. 

Outperforming rivals. 
Overcoming obstacles. 

POWER 

Physical strength. 

Motorized equipment 

Intellectual and will power. 
Ability and performance. 

PRESTIGE 

Pride of ownership 

Peer reference points 

Pride of accomplishment. 
Global social referants. 

FREEDOM 

Escaping work demands. 
Avoiding responsibility. 

Freedom of choice. 

Chance for self-expression. 

PLEASURE 

Physical and visceral. 

Relief from fatigue. 

Mental and emotional. 

Relief from pressure. 


The same general themes prevail in 
the reading and viewing habits of up¬ 
scale men and women, but of course 
they’re expressed at a more urbane, so¬ 
phisticated level. Up-scale women tend 
to prefer magazines that report fashion 
and furnishing trends, as well as social 
and artistic events. Their male counter¬ 
parts lean heavily toward career-orient¬ 
ed journals, reporting on economic con¬ 
ditions, financial trends, and technical 
innovations. So again, the main distinc¬ 
tions are the emphasis on appearance 
versus performance. 

These indicators reveal that women 
dream and fantasize about beauty, glam¬ 
our, and romance, while men’s fantasies 
and dreams revolve around power, pres¬ 
tige, and adventure. Yet while upper- 
and lower-middle class men share the 
same basic fantasy territory, there are 
some important distinctions in their re¬ 
active fantasy landscapes. 

Six Masculine Dream Themes 
Masculine fantasyland is divided into 
six provinces. They’re called success, 
conquest, power, prestige, freedom, 


and pleasure. Each has its own, dis¬ 
tinctive landscape, and all are well- trav¬ 
eled by the wandering minds of men. 
We’ll outline a roadmap for marketers to 
follow through these lucrative sales ter¬ 
ritories, pointing out some of the impor¬ 
tant points of interest and identifying a 
few promising opportunities along the 
way. 

The success fantasy —Greg is a 24- 
year-old MBA student at a major, east¬ 
ern university. He’s single and dates oc¬ 
casionally, but avoids long-term 
relationships. He shares a condominium 
with a fellow graduate student, runs a 
few miles three or four times a week, 
keeps up with his studies, and doesn’t 
watch much television. When he does, 
it’s often the Nightly Business Report or 
Wall Street Week. He also enjoys pro¬ 
grams such as Pinnacle or Enterprise. 
During his idle moments, his mind is 
filled with dreams of business success. 
He has no regrets that The Wall Str£et 
Journal has no sports page, and his cof¬ 
fee table is populated with back issues of 
Fortune and Business Week , rather than 



FREEDOM: The masculine predicament of 
being “in harness” causes men to long for 
freedom from responsibility. They dream 
about it, fantasize about it, and aspire to it— 
sometimes they even achieve it. With this ad 
for Merit, they are told they can “breakaway 
to flavor.” ^ 

SUCCESS: While many men are far away 
from a boardroom, the thought appeals to the 
man whose every idle moment is filled with 
dreams of business success. So while the right 
suit may not get him there, this appeal makes 
a Hart, Shaffner and Marx suit a good “im¬ 
age” expenditure. } 


Playboy or Sports Illustrated. 

The clothing manufacturer Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx® plays adroitly to this 
success dream theme with such print ad 
slogans as: 

The Right Suit might not be your • 
ticket to success. 

But the wrong suit could take 
you nowhere fast. 
or 

The Right Suit might not grant 
entry into the boardroom. 

But the wrong suit could very 
well keep you out. 

Greg is a long way from the boardroom 
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While their daily lives may 
require men to perform 
unchosen tasks... they are 
totally free to choose their 
form of escape. Masculine 
fantasyland is divided into 
six provinces. They're called 
success, - conquest, power, 
prestige, freedom and 
pleasure . Each has its own, 
distinctive landscape, and 
all are well-traveled by the 
wandering minds of men. 




The Right Suit might not be a blueprint for success. 
But the wrong suit could easily limit your plans. 
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MVe appreciate life’s finer things. 

—" :w ’"^ i '' r:! ““(toredate them. 



PLEASURE: For downscale men, 
pleasure is physical and visceral. For 
the more upscale individual, pleasure 
is mental and emotional. 

in real life, but not in his fantasies. 

Microsoft, the computer software de¬ 
veloper, chose well when they named 
their spreadsheet-graphics-data base 
manager package Excel . They feature 
ads in business and computer magazines 
depicting an impressively tall office 
building. The headline reads ‘ 'For peo¬ 
ple who aren't afraid of heights Greg 
and his fellow MBA students, together 
with young aspirants already employed 
in business, find that this appeal fits well 
into their success fantasies. 

The conquest fantasy —At 49 years 
of age, George has done pretty well for 
himself. With only a high school educa¬ 
tion, he became a journeyman electri¬ 
cian and subsequently, an electrical con¬ 
tractor. His working life, which is, in 
fact, most of his life, is characterized by 
constant competition with the other three 
rival contractors in his small, midwest- 
ern community. Even the dinner- 
table conversation with his wife and 
teenaged daughters usually focuses on 
the moves and countermoves of his firm 
and the competition. 

George's fantasies are strongly devot¬ 
ed to business conquest. Imagine the ap¬ 
peal that a Point 4 computer system has 
for him with advertising headlines such 
as, “If business is war, you need an 
equalizer and copy that reads, “In the 
trenches of business , you can fight the 
battle alone. Or call the Equalizer 
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That may sound too strong, but George 
and his ilk would probably be even more 
interested in a Vaporizer as a weapon 
against the competition. 

But George’s conquest fantasies 
aren’t necessarily all that literal. Dreams 
of conquest often take a more symbolic 
form. A Mitsubishi made, Chrysler dis¬ 
tributed automobile touts the headline, 
“It doesn't take any . . .from anyone.“ 
The lead sentence in the ad copy points 
out that ‘ 7 1 won't stand for any guff from 
300ZX. Or RX-7 .” as though the cars, 
themselves, were in competition, rather 
than the driver-owners. And the brand 
name of this machine? “Conquest/’ 
Guess what George will soon be driving. 

The power fantasy —His real name is 
Wilber, but everybody calls him by his 
nickname: Little Willie. He stands 5'3", 



'Only in a Jeep ^ Cherofo ^ 


POWER: Working class males express 
their power needs with power equip¬ 
ment of all kinds. Thus, the Cherokee 
offer of “power and passion” is an ap¬ 
peal they understand. For their upscale 
counterparts, the power appeal is de¬ 
voted to occupation more than recre¬ 
ation. So, Apple tells them...“The 
power to be your best.” 

weighs about 130 pounds, and he’s a 
balding, bespectacled, 38-year-old 
stockman-clerk with 15 years experi¬ 
ence at a local supermarket—rather like 
a youngish Mr. Whipple: Not exactly 
your image of a powerful man. And 
that’s exactly why, when he’s sitting 
around the stockroom during his break, 
his fantasies run persistently toward 
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FREEDOM: This fantasy takes many 
forms. Vantage offers a physical escape 
from the everyday. By contrast, True 
offers an updated, Yuppie version of 
the foreign legion—a correspondent is 
an exciting assignment and a chance 
for self expression. 

CONQUEST: The seduction game 
played against the subtlety of a chess 
match becomes a game of wit and skill 
among equals, for an upscale sell. 
Dominance of the female has more ap¬ 
peal for downscale, macho types. 

power and brute strength. It is kind of a 
compensatory thing with him. 

Little Willie picked up a copy of a 
magazine from the rack to read during 
lunch hour, and one ad caught his atten¬ 
tion right off: Pure Shape . Pure Power . 
Pure Z the headline read. His eye quick¬ 
ly dropped to one paragraph of the copy 
and his interest gained momentum: 

1 ‘PURE POWER. Power. That's what a 
Z-car is really all about.” The old 
Trans-Am was on its last legs, and Wil 
decided to drop by the local Nissan deal¬ 
er to test-drive a 300ZX. 

Working class males express their 
power needs and fantasies with power 
equipment of all kind*;. While their up¬ 
scale counterparts go skiing, sailing, or 
hiking, working class men own snow¬ 
mobiles, jet skis, and dune buggies. Yet 
2 appeal of power is no less intense for 
ap-scale types. Only for them, it’s de¬ 
voted more to occupation than to recre¬ 
ation. Recognizing their involvement 
with power concepts, the computer in¬ 



dustry has adopted the word power en 
masse: 

Apple Computer’s slogan: “ The pow¬ 
er to be your best.® Epson Computer’s 
headline: SUPER POWER 

About 80% of desktop computer sales 
are to men, and computers are one of the 
most popular “big boy’s toys.” So 
while working class male fantasies and 
pow'er symbols involve motorized 
equipment devoted to recreation, up¬ 
scale men’s dreams and symbols feature 
informational power, dedicated to occu¬ 
pational performance and achievement. 

The prestige fantasy —After a life¬ 
time of effort, achievement, and prog¬ 
ress, Malcomb retired as Vice President 


of his firm. During his working years, 
he never really thought very much about 
status or prestige, nor would he have 
listed them as one of his aspirations. Yet 
when he retired, he lost contact with the 
people in the firm who admired and re¬ 
spected him so much. Frankly, he keen¬ 
ly missed their open adulation, even 
though it didn’t seem to mean much at 
the time. 

Lately, his fantasies have turned more 
and more toward gaining recognition, 
admiration, and praise. That’s when his 
“collecting” began. Today, his inven¬ 
tory of status symbols is impressive, in¬ 
deed. The Patek Phillipe dress watch 
and the Rolex for casual wear. Member¬ 
ship in that old-line country club, the 
Bentley to take him to and from it, the 
new set of Ping clubs and the custom- 
made, Spanish leather bag to hold them. 
And much, much more. But you get the 
picture. 

But how do these and the many other 
marketers of prestige products and ser¬ 
vices imbue their brands with status ap¬ 
peal? Why are fantasies of prestige and 
status populated with certain brands but 
not others? 

There are no iron-clad rules, but there 
sure are some firm guidelines: First, 
prestige brands virtually always carry a 
hefty price-tag, relative to other, similar 
goods. Secondly, they’re restricted to a 
fairly narrow range of buyers and dis¬ 
tributed through rather exclusive out¬ 
lets—as the market penetration in¬ 
creases and the brand becomes more and 
more common, the prestige value dimin¬ 
ishes. Thirdly, the vast majority are pro¬ 
moted as the brand preferred by people 
with a high degree of prestige and celeb¬ 
rity. For instance, Rolex recently adver¬ 
tised the fact that violin virtuoso Sir Ye¬ 
hudi Menuhin preferred a their 
timepiece. But Patek Phillipe has gone a 
giant step further, listing no less than 
Beethoven, himself, as the proud owner 
of their brand. In that, they won the 
“can you top this” contest, hands 
down. 

The freedom fantasy —Mike is a 
practicing, west coast physician in his 
late thirties. With not one, but two thriv¬ 
ing clinics, a wife and three children, a 
big new home in an exclusive suburb, 
and all the social demands placed on 
him, he’s busy, busy, busy and feels 
more than a little pressed for time. His 

continued on page 81 
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continued from page 18 

one big fantasy: To take a golf tour of 
England, playing all the best courses. 
Not an organized tour, mind you, but 
just a random route, staying and moving 
on as it suits his fancy. Will he actually 
go? Maybe so, maybe not. He can cer¬ 
tainly afford the money, but perhaps not 
the time. 

Herb Goldberg, in The Hazards of Be¬ 
ing Male , described the masculine pre¬ 
dicament as being “in harness/’ That 
includes a truck driver or assembly-line 
worker no less than a physician or attor¬ 
ney. Men long for freedom from respon¬ 
sibility—they dream about it, fantasize 
about it, and aspire to it—sometimes 
they even achieve it. While images of 
separation and isolation often strike ter¬ 
ror in a woman’s heart, men are more 
typically frightened out of their whits by 
the thought of committment and depen- 
dance. When they can’t or won’t break 
out of their occupational or familial fet¬ 
ters, they like to break away symbolicly. 
Appeals such as “ Breakaway to flavor. 
Breakaway to Merit' 7 (cigarettes), 4 7 f 
you like to run against the wind. .. " for 
Audi cars, or “ Maybe you can't stop the 
world , but for a week or so, you can get 
off." by Norwegian Caribbean Lines 
feed masculine escape fantasies and de¬ 
rive their attraction from them. 

The pleasure fantasy —Jake is a pro¬ 
fessional musician, divorced after 
spending too many years on the road. In 
a New York studio now, and playing oc¬ 
casionally with a local jazz group, he 
has a few bitter recollections of working 
long nights in hot, smokey rooms while 
others had fun, not to mention holidays 
in lonely hotel rooms while everyone 
else was at home with their family, en¬ 
joying themselves. 

Jake lives in the “pleasure” section 
of fantasyland. And he drinks Michelob. 
He’s known for a long time that "Week¬ 
ends are for Michelob," and lately, he’s 
acquired the idea that "The night is 
made for Michelob" as well. He’s no 
f 00 l—he knows that such slogans are 
just hype. But somehow, the whole idea 
of pleasure and good times and compan¬ 
ionship and Michelob all seem to run to¬ 
gether in his mind. 

A glance at the male section of the 
magazine rack might give the impres¬ 
sion that there are three essential ingre¬ 
dients to masculine pleasure fantasies: 
sex, sex, and sex, in that order. In fact, 


sexual fantasies are far more common 
and prevalent among all men than most 
would willingly admit. The revelation 
by former President Jimmy Carter that 
he had “lust in his heart” ignited indig¬ 
nation among the self-righteous, though 
it probably evoked more admiration than 
condemnation among the vast majority 
of men. Yet marketers would be well- 
advised to tread very, very lightly when 
they contemplate appeals to masculine 
sexuakfantasies. Innuendo is about as 
far as most advertisers can go without 
risking offense to some of the audience. 

We like the approach Gordon’s Gin 
takes. In one magazine ad, the male 
model is quoted as saying, 4 7 could go 
for something cool , crisp and Gor¬ 
don's." The tag line reads "Gordon's 
Gin: The possibilities are endless ... ” 
While the obvious reference is to the 
many kinds of drinks one can mix with 
Gordon’s, the catch is that he is sitting 
on a sandy beach with a lovely young 
woman painter at an easel. Not coinci¬ 
dentally (one might assume) he’s study¬ 
ing her admiringly while holding the 
hem of her cool, crisp smock suit. In¬ 
deed, the possibilities do appear to be 
endless. 

The Fantastic and the Symbolic 

Masculine fantasy patterns are as indi¬ 
vidualistic as fingerprints: No two are 
identical. Yet fingerprints have more 
commonality than distinction. And so do 
men’s fantasies. Marketers find their op¬ 
portunity in the common masculine 
dream themes, the fantastic images that 
many men widely share. 

But dreams not reality—few of us ac¬ 
tually realize our fantasies concretely. 
Often we can’t. More often we won’t. 
Instead, we only express them symboli¬ 
cally. And that frequently takes the form 
of a purchase. Consumer products and 
services are part of the vocabulary by 
which we express our dreams and fanta¬ 
sies. But the marketer must first define 
the symbolic meaning of the product or 
service. Consumer goods obtain their 
symbolic value largely through highly 
effective marketing communications. 


Drs. Settle and Alreck are co-authors of Why 
They Buy: American Consumers Inside and 
Out (John Wiley <£ Sons). 
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»o« aucciONC. jr*: This participatory forum is in¬ 
tended as a rebuttal of Time magazine’s “Twenty¬ 
something” article, which we felt was very 
stereotypical and very false. Some of it, of course, 
'was generically correct, but we think it gave a mis¬ 
perception about your generation. 

•ywor m co TT: Let’s start with stupidity. The older 
generation thinks that while most college-age stu¬ 
dents know who killed Laura Palmer, most couldn’t 
find Kuwait on a map. 

oocctoNc When I started SPIN, everyone asked, 
“Why are you giving these kids long articles to read? 
All they do is watch videos.” 
stuockt: We’re not being accused of anything ear¬ 
lier generations weren’t accused of. My brothers are 
ten years older than me, and they were always being 


told by my parents that they were stupid and lazy 
and “you gotta knuckle down.” Same lectures for 
different generations. Hopefully, I'll never do it to 
my kids. 

*TuotHT: My brother and I come from a family that 
was highly educated, with master's degrees and so 
forth. My parents always told my brother, “All you 
do is play computer games and watch TV.” He's 
now a computer science-electrical engineering dou¬ 
ble major, carrying nineteen hours a semester. He's 
not lazy. He’s just using the available technology. 
My parents now realize that and give him support. 
The problem is that our parents arc not giving us the 
support when we say we want to be creative-writing 
majors, we want to be engineers, we want to be 
journalists. 

scott: A sociologist once observed that the judg¬ 
ments of a generation are made by the previous gen¬ 
eration that's become in control of the system and 
therefore they are judged by their criteria. 
tunk owim: I just want to say something about 
finding Kuwait on the map. ! think that’s a general 
product of American culture. They always do these 
surveys with kids. Why don't they do them with fif¬ 


ty-year-olds? I don’t think they would know any bet¬ 
ter where Kuwait is on the map. It’s an American 
thing, not a generational thing. 
stuocmt: When I argue politics with my father, I 
find that I know just as much about social issues and 
political issues as him, and mostofmy friends are the 
same way. 

l*o* mcndl I went out with some students this 
week and, after a few hours and a few pitchers of 
beer, I went back to my hotel room convinced chat 
Time magazine was right. We can debate about who 
knows where Kuwait is and Laura Palmer ail night, 
and it would be really funny. But the reason we're 
here is, this generation doesn’t seem to do anything 
unless they have a written guarantee on it. I don't 
care if anybody goes to school or whatever, but it 


doesn’t seem that this generation is doing anything 
interesting at all. 

■tuocmti Part of that is complete BS. Students arc 
doing things. When you talk about a generation, 
that’s an overgeneralization. There are quite a few 
people who not only know where Kuwait is but who 
have traveled in the Middle East. They want to ex¬ 
pand their minds. They iust want to go out and expe¬ 
rience life. It's too broad just to sav that this 
generation is lazy. 

STVooml find it very interesting that this country 
of all countries, a country that emphasizes bombs 
more than books, has the nerve to complain about 
its youth. If you invest in your children you’ll get 
something out of them. I’m getting a little tired of 
being labeled as part of a lost generation. I’m nor 
lost. I know exactly where I am, and I know exactly 
where I’m going, right now, (Applause.) 

MiiM«M.i But aren't you guys bored? Where's the 
juice of this generation? 

stuocmt: People used to have fun, people used to 
get laid, and all that, but I’m scared to death of those 
things. 1 mean, one minute it’s okay to have sex using 
a condom, the next minute, maybe it’s not true, may¬ 


be you can die! Oat bran will save your life, next 
minute it’s going to kill you. 
owin: Weil, what if nothing is true? 
oucciomc: Do you think something will galvanize 
your generation the way Vietnam did? 
stuocmt: One of the problems is the idea that we 
have to get galvanized behind something, that we 
have to get organized. That’s coming from a genera¬ 
tion that did do that, and the whole idea that our 
generation has to do that and wc can’t do our own 
individual thing is something that’s coming from a 
whole generation that’s judging us and that has 
nothing to do with our time. 

•tuocmt: This generation isa generation that’s 
grown up withlost heroes . We had Nixon, we had 
Carter, then we had the Reagan Iran-contra crap 


and the televangelists* People can’t figure out what's 
right and what's wrong * Who can we stand behind? 
Kids today don't have heroes. 
stuocmt: Why do wc need heroes? 
jcmMSOM momxy: 1 think you're exactly right. 
You shouldn’t have any heroes; there aren't any he¬ 
roes. The government is a gang of thieves. The soon¬ 
er you know that, the better. You don’t have to 
know where Kuwait is, because if someone is trying 
to convince you where it is they're gonna try and 
send you there next for purposes that are complete 
bullshit. I’m impatient with the premise that we have 
to have something to pull us together. “Wouldn’t it 
be great to have a Vietnam War?” Fifty-eight thou¬ 
sand people died—that’s bullshit! I hope we never 
have something like that to pull us together. So fuck 
it. don’t have anything to do with it. concentrate on 
your own personal shit, get it together, understand 
the world around you and don’t worry about it . You 
know, I don’t buy this premise that you have to have 
a cause, we gotta galvanize everyone. I’m a happy 
guy who says, “I have a house in the suburbs, a wife 
and a kid.” There's nothing wrong with that; 1 don’t 
have a cause. ^ 
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owi» The problem here is that people con fate 
skepticism with apathy. 

»cott» Skepticism is one of the better Journalistic 
attributes. 

oocooHu Is this a skeptical generation or an apa¬ 
thetic generation? 

rruown-i I know people who are apathetic, but I 
also know a lot of people who aren’t out screaming 
in the streets, but who are doing things. They’re do¬ 
ing things at the grass roots; they’re not making a big 
political statement, but they’re doing things every 
day at a level that makes a difference, I’m sick of the 
government. I’m sick of all this shit: “We can change 
the world, Vote this person in. Vote this person 
out. ” It s all disassociated from us^ iTs like watching 
a movie. It’s not real and, nine times out of ten, 
there’s no change that comes out of it. 
owmm People tend to think that apathy isn’t politi¬ 
cal, but surely it’s a response to politics. In a time 
when politics are bankrupt, isn’t apathy quite a radi¬ 
cal reaction? 

•tuocktj I think, especially in a democracy, apathy 
is absolutely not an answer. If you aren’t saying 
something, then you’re going with the flow, you’re 
saying it’s okay. 

oo co o wt i Do you think your generation is some¬ 
what defeated? Look at iran-gate: We watched it 
like an MTV special. And everybody was completely 
indifferent to it, even though it made Watergate look 
like jumping the turnstiles at Disney World. So is this 
a generation that said, “To hell with it”? 

TuotKTi I think in a wav the generation feels like 
somconeJi as defeated it, but we’re handling itTy 
trying to take responsibility again . Maybe not as a 
generation, but we’re each individually taking re¬ 
sponsibility for something. 

oocooNb Let’s change the topic. Would the legal¬ 
ization of drugs be an ethical move on the part of the 
government? 

There’s nothing romantic about being an 
alcoholic or addict when you're seeing people shit¬ 
ting in their pants and throwing up on themselves. 
When you outlaw drugs you immediately make it 
romantic. You can’t declare war on a disease. 
owini In Amsterdam, pot is as good as legal, and yet 
the use by people of our age and younger is actually 
lower in Amsterdam than it is in America. 
mcnbii^ That’s because the Dutch know where Ku¬ 
wait is. 

ouccKmu Do you folks think that the legalization 
of drugs is, in some form, maybe imminent? Do you 
think it could be another way of suppressing a gen¬ 
eration from being activists from a conservative es¬ 
tablishment that has shown no interest in inspiring 
you to be activists? 

stuockt: I don’t know. Maybe they want to sedate 
us all so we can’t be active about anything. 

omutiti Opium ts the opiate of the masses. 
tnmtHT! The problem is that people lump all drugs 
70 into the same category. You have a twelve-year-old 
kid being told from the time he’s like five years old 
that all drugs are bad, they’re going to screw yo u up, 
don’t try them, fust say no. Then they try pot. It reaT- 
ly doesn’t affect them that badly, and they think 
they’ve been lied to, it's a scam. Then they g o out 
and try crack, get hooked because they associate 



them as all the same thing. 

owimj You have to distinguish between mmd-ex- 
panding drugs and mind-destroying drugs. 

*T\jo**cri I don't see that legalizing marijuana is go¬ 
ing to make us a country full of sedated stupid pot- 
head college students. 

If you want to put it in terms of dollars, 
like we do everything in our country, legalize 'em. . 

Let’s take care of our deficit, you know? They're go¬ 
ing to do ’em. People do ’em. You know. I’ve done 
’em. People are going to do ’em. They're going to 
find ’em. They’re around. 

n u cci ON fc Where would you draw the line as to 
what should be legalized? 

•ruoofTi Crack. 

PCP. 

owcm; Bad cocaine should be illegal. Good cocaine 
should be legal. (Gallery laughter.) 
vruomum If drugs are legalized, then you can do 
more legitimate research. There was an article 1 was 
reading in SPIN by William Burroughs that stated 
that heroin is viewed as such a nasty drug and we 
don’t deal with it. But they’re completely ignoring 
an endorphins injection that would help people get 
over withdrawal. Well, drugs are bad and we don’t 
want these people to get over it. They’re addicts. Be¬ 
cause we have this idea that an addiction is a bad 
thing. “You’re a druggie, oh my god, you’re disgust¬ 
ing.” If drugs were legal these people could be treat¬ 
ed because they have, disease. 

Do you think the number of addicts would 
rise if crack was legalized? 

rruotMT] It may initially rise, but l think it would 
level off. Those addicts might become addicts 
quicker, but they’re going to realize that they have 
a problem quicker, too. Whereas if it’s illegal, 
then they might spread that addiction out over a 
long period of time rather then realize they’re 
addicts. 

ouccwMb Is there something wrong with the type ^ ^ 
of escapism the drugs supply? Isn’t it an evasion o f 
some sort of societal responsibility? 
m>otwTi There is a point where vou allow vourself 
to escape to the point where you're oblivious to 
what’s going on. A lot of the addicts 1 know cannot 
get out of the position they’re stuck in, because 
they’re constantly trying to escape and that’s all they 
know. Whether in the long run legalizing drugs will 
be a benefit to society, in the short run there’s gonna 
be a lot of people who are gonna use them to the 
extent that it may even cause a lot of damage to those 
people. 

STuoom Well, I think that legalization would be a 
good idea for a few reasons. For one, then the money 
that is currently being spent on enforcing drugs and 
trying to curb the black market could be used on 
education and letting people know about the dan¬ 
gers of it—crime prevention and rehabilitation. 
Whether drugs are legal or not, the baseline of usage 
and addiction is going to stay the same simplv be¬ 
cause of the tendencies that we all have and because, 
right now-, the availability is prettv strong. Whether 
it’s legal or not, the same amount of people will 
probably be using them. And, just like when Prohibi¬ 
tion ended, a lot of the crime associated with the 
drug trade would stop. & 
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BODY: 

Few of my generation were alive for, much less remember, the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy, but the oldest of us, even at age 2, could sense something had 
gone wrong. 

For the rest of our childhood, things seemed to go the same way. Vietnam 
assaulted us on the evening news. For the youngest of us, it was Nixon vs. 
McGovern, Sonny and Cher, Watergate, the Bradys, biorhythms, est, "Jaws" and 
"Dark Shadows" in the afternoons. This was our childhood. 

In adolescence we trusted Ronald Reagan. Yippies became yuppies, protesters 
' -?ame preppies. Jerry Rubin networked at the Palladium. ("What's so wrong with 
/ing nice things?") Gordon Gekko, red suspenders, PacMan, ghostbusters, BMW's, 
new-age music . . . 

We are what Time, in a cover story last summer, described as the lost 
generation (how many have there been now?). Given the conflicting images of our 
upbringing, it's not surprising that this generation has defied categorization, 
or that American culture in its three most popular forms — movies, television 
and, to a lesser extent, popular music — resists mirroring it. 

Bombarded with so much information, to be filtered through the lessons of 
childhood and adolescence, we have fractured into splinter groups connected only 
by birthdates (roughly 1961 to 1971). Some have adopted the counterculture 
idealism rooted in vague childhood memories; some claim the materialistic 
mentality of the 80's; other# are stuck in the middle of this mess. Most of us 
frequent both side# of the spectrum in any given week. This generation, it 
seems, wants to be "Wall Street's" Gordon Gekko with the conscience of Abbie 
Hoffman. If you will indulge the generalizations of one member of the 
twentysomething generation: our style is assimilation, our attitude reaction, 
even if some visceral rebelliousness remains. While ^Thirtysomething" has become 
high-concept, twentysomething lacks coherence: we are clueless yet wizened, 
too unopinionated to voice concern, purposefully enigmatic and indecisive. 

Since contemporary subversiveness is all on the surface popular culture 
doesn't, it can't, jolt us in ways it did previous generations. We're basically 
’• shockable. And so culture doesn't play the same role in our lives that’ it did 
previous generations: to liberate, break boundaries, show the unshowable. 
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There has always been a fascination with the shocking and macabre in popular 
ulture, from Mary Shelley's Frankenstein myth to the movie "I Was a Teen-Age 
>rewolf," but this generation has been wooed with visions of violence, both 
fictive and real, since childhood. 

If violence in films, literature and in some heavy-metal and rap music is so 
extreme that it verges on the baroque, it may reflect the need to be terrified 
in a time when the sharpness of horror-film tricks seems blunted by repetition 
on the nightly news. But this audience isn't horrified by the endless slaughter, 
which is presented within the context of fantasy ("Robocop," "Total Recall," 
"Die-Hard 2") and the realm of the everyday. 

On Television 

Family Ties That Don't Bind 

The television that a previous generation responded to has virtually ignored 
the generation supplanting it: David Letterman's ironic talk-show format, which 
aims to please a now-established audience, seems dated. (With its 
anti-confrontational niceness, Arsenio Hall's dopey earnestness may be more 
comforting.) And when there's no counterculture, who can identify with the 
counterculture-toned humor of "Saturday Night Live"? MTV, with its rotating 
blocks of light heavy-metal (Poison) and pretty-boy dance groups (New Kids on 
the Block), no longer targets the twentysomething generation. 

Today the hot prime-time shows take place within high school ("Life Goes On," 
"The Wonder Years," "Head of the Class") or on campus ("A Different World," 
"Doogie Howser M.D."). There's a huge gap between "Growing Pains" and "L.A. 
w," between "Ferris Bueller" and "Murphy Brown." 

Since parental divorce -is a defining factor in the collective makeup of this 
generation, it's not surprising that we connect with the unbridled and sometimes 
exhilarating nastiness of "Married . . . With Children." The exaggerated 
desperation surrounding the blue-collar family strikes a chord and unearths an 
unspoken reality in white middle-class upbringings: the overworked, 
underappreciated father, the materialistic mother, the obnoxious children 
representing parental inattentiveness seem less farcical to this age than to 
older viewers. "Married . . . With Children" and "The Simpsons" — whose 
animated cast includes Bart Simpson as the epitome of the conflicted child 
trying to grab attention and respect — speak directly to the children of 
divorce, although the appeal of these shows is much broader. 

These programs may seem refreshing because they expose what lurked behind the 
perfect facades of shows from our childhood, like "The Brady Bunch," "The 
Waltons" and "Happy Days." Just as David Lynch's "Twin Peaks" both recaptures 
and subverts the sensibility of a more innocent time (the Eisenhower 50's), 
these programs confirm a suspicion that the appearance of normalcy is only that. 


On Movies 

Lessons in Living Happily Ever After 

It's hardly surprising that this generation has a nihilistic fascination 
th a culture that is so flagrantly superficial, so antithetical to idealized 
ildhood notions of value yet so in tune with adolescent experience. This 
sensibility is reflected in current tastes, which for the twentysome thing 
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generation aren't radically different from the feel-good, prefab tastes of the 
1980's. But we lack that decade's party atmosphere, because, well, there's less 
' party about. 

In life and movies, eroticism has disappeared from sex scenes, which are shot 
through silk, illuminated by candlelight or composed of arty shots of body parts 
(hands clutching sheets). The sensuality of a movie like "Last Tango in Paris" 
was powerful not only because of its naturalness but also because there was no 
sense of inhibition. The times didn't call for it. 

In today's climate, films like "Blue Velvet" and "9 1/2 Weeks" might not 
display much inhibition either, but there is an overlay of freakishness to the 
sexuality. Violence and action are the norm, though violence has lost its 
impact. The comedy that audiences respond to wholeheartedly is in blockbuster 
crash-and-burn epics and horror films, usually after a body has been bloodily 
dispatched and the hero or villain ( twentysomething audiences often root for 
both) gives us a knowing wink by capping off the slaughter with an ironic 
fillip. 

Media-sawy, we are pessimistic yet prone toward fantasy, but it's often a 
mean-spirited horror-show fantasy: a comic-book version of urban squalor 
("Batman") or gooey pop-mysticism ("Ghost"). Since we're so visually 
sophisticated, these fantasies, though obvious, are densely layered. Fleeting 
pleasure is found in junk culture. 

Our coming of age in the 80's leaves us yearning for reassurance, 
gratification and the unearned glory in the freeze-frame that ends so many of 
today's movies. We want to be Tom Cruise characters — unambiguous winners. In 

■ few recent films whose protagonists are young people — "Pump Up the 
volume," "Flatliners," "Ghost," even "Born on the Fourth of July" — everything 
is worked out within the movies' terms: badness is dispelled, moral conflict 
smoothed out, everyone wins. 

While young audiences of the 70's turned movies like "Nashville," "Dog Day 
Afternoon" and "Taxi Driver" into hits, in 1990 there's a disheartening change 
in attitude about films that deal with material in raw, challenging ways. "House 
Party," the Hudlin brothers' sweet-tempered film about black middle-class 
youths, proved too exotic for white urban youths. Will Walt Stillman's bloodless 
"Metropolitan" — a soothing, Bush-era romanticization of debs and poseurs — 
become emblematic of its period, replacing raucousness with synthetic sincerity, 
momentum with lessons? 

The twentysomething audience has seen everything, and approaches movies 
with a cynical "I dare you to show me" attitude. Take the two lead characters of 
"Wild at Heart," David Lynch at his splashiest. Sailor (Nicolas Cage) and Lula 
(Laura Dern) are striking poses, dehumanized and lost within the detritus of a 
warped pop culture that they seemingly embrace. They are presented to the young, 
hip audience as put-upon innocents with a license to ogle the freaks encountered 
on their road trip in hell (predictably, they're fleeing parental authority — 
Lula's demon mother). Caught up in his myth making at the end, Sailor bursts 
into an impromptu version of "Love Me Tender." 

Mr. Lynch seems to want to prove, as he did in "Blue Velvet," that young love 

so pure it can remain uncorrupted by the darkness of the road (i.e., life), 
t these two characters are victims of Mr. Lynch's own assimilation of 1950's 
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and 1980's pop culture. Hr. Lynch, at age 44 one of the cultural heroes of the 
twenty something generation, may have lost his cachet with "Wild at Heart": 
ie masks he placed on Lula and Sailor made them as inhuman as the devils they 
xlee. * 

Another recent film that wants to wrestle with complacency is "Pump Up the 
Volume," in which Christian Slater plays a troubled disk jockey who goads his 
fellow high-school students out of their apathy (his theme music is the 
everything-stinks anthem ^Everybody Knows" by the ultimate cynic Leonard Cohen). 
The movie's heart lies briefly, almost touchingly, with the punk values of the 
70's. Yet the film's cynicism dissipates when, after Mr. Slater's radio station 
is shut off, we hear over the closing credits the rallying cry of students all 
over the country starting their own outlaw stations. It's an uneasy alliance 
between a refreshing nihilism and a forgiving ending. 

In 1987, Oliver Stone's "Wall Street" and the Michael J. Fox vehicle, "The 
Secret of My Success," featured young male protagonists tackling Manhattan and 
hustling up the sort of money that at the time seemed both absurd and 
attainable. Although "The Secret of My Success" didn't come close to questioning 
its hero's ethics, the sheer manicness of the film caught the tempo of an era; 
Mr. Fox gets the girl, swindles a corrupt elder and gains control of the 
Company. 

Young audiences responded favorably to this slightly modified version of the 
80's American success story, whereas many shunned the much tougher "Wall 
Street." In a moment of bummed-out reflection, in his hideously overdecorated 
penthouse epitomizing post-modern 80's glitz, Charlie Sheen, as a young broker 
fiuced by a corporate raider, stands on his balcony with Manhattan, the city 
-'s conquered, twinkling below. "Who am I?" he asks himself. Audiences groaned. 
But the scene, and the film itself, is one of the few to acknowledge a 
generation's conflicted feelings about the heady 80's mixture of greed and 
accumulation and its subsequent heavy price. 

Hungering to find ourselves represented on our own terms, we flocked to 
"Ghost" and "Flatliners," both of which deal with life after death. The treacle 
of "Ghost" and the hamminess of "Flatliners" feel real to this audience, while 
flattering with easy redemption and the flashy images of beautiful put-upon 
twentysomethings coming to grips and surviving the Circumstances (ascending to 
heaven). It isn't the murder of the investment banker (Patrick Swayze) that 
upsets and moves this generation; it's the pleasure denied him — the pleasure 
of his recently renovated SoHo loft. And it is the predictably 90's moral of 
"Flatliners" that seems to haunt — guilt drives the characters to madness and 
death; atonement saves them. 

On Music 

Desperately Seeking Salience 

If there are icons for this generation, they're in pop music. 

Madonna's sexuality may represent our childhood visions of independence, 
idealism and survival; her "Vogue" single plays to the hopelessly juvenile need 
to find acceptance in assimilation, a need impressed upon us in adolescence, 
donna's talent lies in her willingness to transform herself and change images 
.jidly, which seems to reflect the generation's conflicting interests and 
visions. She doesn't offend; she titillates. She doesn't break taboos; she 
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bends them. Her music sounds utterly apolitical. She's also young still. Because 
of the speed and comparative lack of expense in making records, stars are more 
uftly replaced than in television and film (Madonna handles this by replacina 
xrself). 

Indeed, in no other popular art is age more a deciding factor in reaching a 
wider audience. With video a necessary tool in promoting bands, image has become 
the key selling point, making the pretty, the young and the Nautilized the norm. 

Just as movies used to reflect an era's counterculture values, so did music. 
There are no new guitar heroes. Twenty-odd years ago, albums like Bob Dylan's 
"John Wesley Harding" and the Rolling Stones' "Exile on Main Street" connected 
to young audiences in a way that recent literate albums do not. During the 
Reagan years dissenting voices were rare (Bruce Springsteen's bitter "Born in 
the U.S.A." was mistaken for a populist anthem and, in the single-mindedness of 
the 80's, became one). 

As the Reagan years erased any sense of rebellion and championed the ideal of 
family, unity and prayer, music for young adults became safer. Protest songs 
sound puny to this generation. Punk, which came closest to addressing adolescent 
rage, and the throbbing sexuality of disco (the 1970's most innovative genre) 
were replaced by a synthesis of the two, connected only by the thumping, 
overmixed drumbeat that swallowed up hit after hit in the 1980's. Punk is now 
safely classified as underground rock, and even its more accessible 
practitioners offer textures that are too jagged for a generation coddled by 
everyone from Whitney Houston to Tracy Chapman. 

With the decade's superficial stability there was no reason for menace or 
ry in music — just tough, straightforward proclamation that the kids were all 
j.xght. The lack of mystery and the overall non-challenging safety of 
contemporary music — from the waif fringe (Indigo Girls, Michelle Shocked, the 
Sundays) to Harry Connick Jr. (whose deadpan mimickry of old jazz styles lacks 
even a fleck of irony) — seem appropriately tuned into yesterday's national 
mood of lazy satisfaction. The protest, when it comes, is too explicit (Jackson 
Browne, Lou Reed) or too muted (Sinead O'Connor, Tracy Chapman). 

Young people have grown increasingly frustrated by the lack of salience, by 
the sheer bigness of aural texture, in American rock. We have turned instead 
toward college-radio bands like R.E.M. and the newly revamped B-52's, whose 
enigmatic cool and harmless view of contemporary culture seem appealing and 
suggestive; toward the vacuousness and monotony of heavy-metal, which speaks to 
a huge section of this audience in crude, basic ways, and toward the pounding, 
chilly ominous dance-pop of a Janet Jackson. 

For some in the twentysomething generation popular culture seems to have 
hit its nadir, and this group's uncritical, helpless acceptance may be giving 
out the wrong signals to today's creators. Even if some visceral rebelliousness 
remains, our style is still one of assimilation and our basic attitude one of 
reaction. This might be a frustrating and disheartening stance, but if we don't 
care enough to rouse ourselves from this apathy our silence and our illusiveness 
might just be the most revealing answer. 


PHIC: Photo: Collage (Stephen Kroninger) (pg. 1); photos: Nicolas Cage and 
^ ^ra Dern in "Wild at Heart"—lost within the detritus of a warped pop world 
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